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it is not the High Sierra; it belongs to an entirely different type of 
scenery. From Mount Dana, the innumerable peaks and ranges of the 
Sierra itself, stretching off to the north and south, form, of course, the 
great feature of the view. To the east, Mono Lake lies spread out, as on 
a map, at a depth of nearly 7,000 feet below, while beyond it rise, chain 
above chain, the lofty and, here and there, snow-clad ranges of the Great 
Basin — a region which may well be called a wilderness of mountains, 
barren and desolate in the highest degree, but possessing many of the 
elements of the sublime, especially vast extent and wonderful variety and 
grouping of mountain forms. 

The upper part of Mount Dana is not granite, as are almost all 
the surrounding peaks. It is made up of slate, very metam orphic near 
the summit and showing, farther down, especially on the south side, 
alternating bands of bright green and deep reddish-brown, and producing 
a very pleasing effect, by the contrast of these brilliant colors, especially 
when the surface is wet. This belt of metamorphic rock is seen to 
extend for a great distance to the north, giving a rounded outline to the 
summits in that direction, of which Mount Warren, about six miles 
distant and 13,000 feet high, as near as we could estimate, is one of the 
most prominent. 

Along the western and southern slopes of Mount Dana the traces of 
ancient glaciers are very distinct, up to a height of 12,000 feet. In the gap 
directly south of the summit a mass of ice must once have existed, having 
a thickness of at least 800 feet, at as high an elevation as 10,500 feet. 
From all the gaps and valleys of the west side of the range, tributary 
glaciers came down, and all united in one grand mass lower in the valley, 
where the medial moraines which accumulated between them are per- 
fectly distinguishable, and in places as regularly formed as any to be 
seen in the Alps at the present day. On the eastern side of the pass, 
also, the traces of former glacial action are very marked, from the summit 
down to the foot of the canon ; and there are several small lakes which are 
of the kind known as “ moraine lakes,” formed by the damming up 
of the gorge by the terminal moraines left by the glacier as it melted 
away and retreated up the canon. 

Of the high peaks adjacent to Mount Dana, Mount Warren was 
ascended by Mr. W ackenreuder, and Mount Conness by Messrs. King and 
Gardner. The latter was reached by following a moraine which forms, as 
Mr. King remarks, a good graded road all the way round from Soda 
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Springs to the very foot of the mountain. The ascent was difficult 
and somewhat hazardous, the approach to the summit being over a knife- 
blade ridge, which might be trying to the nerves of the uninitiated in 
mountain climbing. The summit is 12,692 feet above the sea-level, and is 
of granite, forming great concentric plates dipping to the west. Of course, 
the view, like all from the dominant peaks of this region, is extensive, and 
grand beyond all description. 

Our party also ascended the Mount Lyell fork, following up the 
Valley represented in photograph No. 28, which will give a good idea of 
this elevated region of the Sierra. The highest point of the group was 
ascended by Messrs. Brewer and Hoffmann ; but thej^ were unable to 
reach the very summit, which was found to be a sharp and inaccessible 
pinnacle of granite rising above a field of snow. By observations taken 
at a station estimated to be 150 feet below the top of this pinnacle, 
Mount Lyell was found to be 13,217 feet high. The ascent was difficult, 
on account of the body of snow which had to be traversed and which 
was softened by the sun, so that climbing in it was very laborious. This 
trouble might have been obviated, however, by camping nearer the 
summit and ascending before the sun had been up long enough to 
soften the snow. The culminating peaks of Mount Lyell have a gradual 
slope to the northeast ; but, to the south and southwest, they break off in 
precipices a thousand feet or more in height. Between these cliffs, on 
that side, a vast amphitheatre is included, once the birth-place of a 
grand glacier, which flowed down into the canon of the Merced. From 
this point, the views of the continuation of the chain to the southeast 
are magnificent. Hundreds of points, in that direction, rise to an 
elevation of over 12,000 feet, mostly in jagged pinnacles of granite, 
towering above extensive snow-fields, with small plateaux between them. 
This continuation of the range to the southeast of Mount Lyell was 
afterwards visited by another party, and the peak called on the map 
Mount Ritter was ascended, as will be noticed farther on, after com- 
pleting the tour around the Yosemite. 

If the traveller has ascended Mount Dana, he will probably desire to 
return down the Tuolumne Yalley and continue his journey on the 
trail leading south of Cloud’s Rest, to the Little Yosemite and Sentinel 
Dome, and so back to Clark’s Ranch. This trail strikes directly south 
from the crossing of the Tuolumne, a little below Soda Springs, and 
passes close under Cathedral Peak, on the west side, then along the 





